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THE CONDOR. 


One of the figures in the above wood cut represents 
a specimen of the great vulture of South America, pop- 
ularly called the Condor, which is now to be seen in the 


Surrey Zoological Gardens. Although of large dimen- 
sions, the Condor of reality is a much smaller bird than 
the Condor of fable. One of the great advantages of me- 
nageries is that of being able with our own eyes to dis- 
tinguish truth from fiction; and thus in the bird before 
us, we see an exceedingly muscular and powerful crea- 
ture, some two or three feet in height, with wings meas- 
uring from six to eight feet from the tip of one to the tip 
of the other ; but we cannot here find the bird that is large 
enough and strong enough to carry off a buffalo in his 
claws, as an eagle would a rabbit. Such stories have, 
however, been told of the Condor. Humboldt, the dis- 
tinguished traveller in South America, was the first to 
show the absurdity of these old fabrications. He passed 
seventeen months in the Andes, the native mountains of 
the Condor ; he saw the bird daily; he shot many speci- 
mens; and he is satisfied that in general the average size 
does not exceed that of the, largest European vultures. 
The authentic history of the Condor is full of interest. 
The eagle builds “‘ his aery on the mountain top ;” but 
the elevation at which the eagle lives is far inferior to the 
snowy peaks of the Andes, where the Condor has his 
abiding place. At the extreme limit of vegetationg where 
all other animals perish, the Condor prefers to dwell, in- 
haling an atmosphere so highly rarefied that almost ever 
other creature would perish in it. From these immen 
elevations this wonderful bird soars still higher up, far 
above the clouds; and thence, with an almost unlimited 
range of sight, he surveys the earth. Scenting some car- 
case upon which he may banquet, he descends into the 
plains; and there he gorges himself with a voracity  al- 
most without example. Captain Head in his ‘* Rough 
Notes,” has given an example of this habit of the Condor : 
“In riding along the plain, I passed a dead horse, about 
which were forty or fifty Condors; many of them were 
gorged and unable to fly; several were standing on the 
gtound devouring the carcase—the rest hovering above 
it. rode within twenty yards of them; one of the larg- 
est of the birds was standing with one foot on.the ground, 
and the other on the horse’s body.” He adds that one of 
his party had also ridden up to the dead horse; and as one 
ofthese enormous birds flew about fifty yards off, and 
was unable to go any farther, he rode up to him, and then 
Jumping off his horse, seized him by the neck. The man 
who was a Cornish miner, said he had never had such a 
battle in his life, although he was at.last the conquerer. 
The Condor is not known to build a nest, but is said 
‘o deposit its eggs on the naked rocks. When hatched, 
the female is said to remain with the young for a whole 
year, in order to provide them with food, and to teach 
them to supply. themselves. In relation: to all these 
eyentn, satisfactory information. still remains to be procur- 


Humboldt saw the Condor only in new Granada, Quito, 
tnd Peru; but was informed that it follows the chain of 








tre Andes, from the equator to the 7th degree of north 
latitude, into the province of Antioquia. ‘There is now 
no doubt, says the Encyclopedia Americana, ofits appear- 
ance even in Mexico, and the south-western territory of 
the United States. [Penny Mag. 











Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL, 


HONESTY IS BEST. 


[A STORY FOR MICHAEL.] 


It was Wednesday afternoon. Henry and William 
were leaning cn the fence, looking at Mr. Smith’s white 
horse, which was feeding in the large yard, at the west 
end of the house. 

“* He’s a real fiery fellow,” said William. ‘‘I wish you 
could have seen him the other day, when Mr. Smith was 
driving him. Oh, if he didn’t go it.” 

‘*T should like to ride him,” remarked Henry. 

* Come, let us,” replied William. 

“Ho! you don’t dareto,” returned Henry. 

“T do too. 1 had as lief do it.as not; this is my father’s 
house.” 

** Does your father own this house, beside the one you 
live in?” 

“‘ Yes; didn’t you know that? I can have as many 
rides as I want, on that horse.” 

“Did Mr. Smith say you might?” 

“No; but I can, though.” 

** You go get him, and bring him here.” 

‘*1 don’t know as I can untie him,” replied William; 
Who after all, rather shrank from doing such a thing. 

** Ah! you don’t dare to,” said Henry. 

‘IT say I do,” exclaimed William, as he slowly opened 
the gate, and the two boys entered the yard. 

“1 can untie him, if you can’t,” said Henry, and to 
work he went upon the stout rope, one end of which was 
passed round a small tree, but ‘he found his fingers not 
equal to the task, so firmly had some strong hand drawn 
the knot; so, drawing from his pocket his ‘ three bladed 
knife,” he proposed to cué the rope; this was done with 
some difficulty, and the horse which had all this time been 
quietly feeding at a considerable distance from the boys, 
was led out of the yard. 

Henry thought he ought to ride first, since he had:ob- 
tained the horse, and William, who, (notwithstanding his 
boastings,) felt that he was doing wrong, consented that 
Henry should ride as far as they both thought best, and 
that he should return on the horse. 

So Henry mounted, having first provided himself with 
a stick for a whip, and William walked by his side, hold- 
ing the long rope in his hands. 

But Henry also felt guilty on account of the part he 
had acted, and did not care about driving the animal very 
fast, especially if he was, as William had said, “a fiery 
fellow ;” so he only kept up a moderate trot. 

Boys love very much to ride horseback, and, though 


Henry’s conscience upbraided him all the while, he en- 
joyed so much trotting, walking, halting and turning the 
horse, (which was, in fact, a very docile creature,) that 
he kept going farther and farther without heeding how 
time went on, until William, who was nervously anxious 
to get back, declared, that if he did not let him get on 
now, he would go off, and leave him to carry the horse 
home, alone. 

So Henry turned the horse’s head towards a tree by the 
road side, stopped him and slid off his back; but it was 
easier dismounting, than mounting ; with all his efforts, 
William could not scramble up; so he got a great rock, 
and put it down to step on; if Henry would now take 
hold of his ankles, and so raise him a little as he gaye a 
spring, he thouglit he should succeed. 

The boys were so earnest in what they were doing, 
that they did not perceive any one coming along the road ; 
what’ was their surprise, each to feel himself seized by one 
arm—and looking up, William at once recognized Mr. 
Smith’s hired man, though the man did not know who 
he was. 

“T should like to know where you got Mr. Smith’s 
horse,” said he; ‘‘I have been hunting for him as much as 
an hour! Why don’t you tell me where you got him?” 

But terror had sealed the boy’s lips; if they spoke, 
they could but plead guilty, so they did not answer the 
man’s question at all. ‘I believe I'll just take you both 
to Mr. Smith—you’ll have to speak then, I’l] warrant,” said 
he; and tying one end of the long rope round the boy’s 
waists, held them with one hand, and, taking hold also 
of the part near the horse’s head, made a movement to 
walk on. 

Here the boys burst into tears, and each began loudly 
to excuse himself, and throw the blame upon his compan- 
ion. ‘* He told me to—he cut the string—he led him—J 
havn’t been on him at all—ZJ never touched bim till he said 
I might,” said they, hurriedly speaking together. 

** What did you touch him, for?” asked the man. 

** We were going to carry him right back.” 

“T have been all over the town just to fiud this horse,” 
said the man. 

** We didn’t mean any harm.” 

‘** What business had you with him at all?” 

‘‘ None,” acknowledged Henry, as his tears flowed 
afresh, and he begged to be set free, in which he was join- 
ed by William. 

** Then see if you can’t mind your own effairs, in future, 
and let other people’s things alone.” This the boys read- 
ily promised, and the man after another warning to them, 
not to carry off any more horses without leave,”’ loosened 
the rope from their waists, and coiling it in his hand, 
walked slowly away, leading the animal after him. 

The boys sauntered off in an opposite direction; they 
soon dried their tears, but could not laugh off the affair ; 
and the afternoon being now nearly spent, they turned 
towards home. 

Henry could not feel at ease, he wished he had nev- 
er touched the horse—he wished he could go back to the 
morning, with all the experience of the afiernoon, to as- 
sist him in going through the day without getting into 
mischief—or, better still, he wished that he might wake 
from sleep and find it all a dream; he wondered if his 
Sather got into trouble when a boy as often as he did, and 
how he managed when he had done anything wrong; he 
wanted to tell his father, yet did not dare to—there were 
three causes for his wanting to tell his father ; first, he 
could seldom keep any kind of a secret; then his con- 
science troubled him, and he knew by past experience, 
that the only way to be rid of her reprovings, was frankly 
to confess his fault; and then again, he felt sure that his 
father would hear of his afternoon adventure, and he 
thought he should have less cause to fear the consequences 
if he told him about the affair, than if he learned. it from 
some other source ; sothat very evening, after a good deal 
of wavering, Henry told his tale to his father. 

‘‘ [t was: very wrong in you, to have any part in such a 
thing,”’ said his father; ‘ but it seems, after all, that you 
were not much to blame.” Henry looked surprised. 
“* Were you 1” asked his father. 

“‘ Why, yessir, I think so;” replied Henry hesitatingly. 

“If Tunderstand you rightly,” continued his father, 
* you and William were looking at the horse, and William 
said he would as soon ride him as not, andsince William 
proposed—’’ : 

“T said first, that I wished I eould ride him, sir,” said’ 
Henry. 

‘* Ah!” replied his father, ‘‘ you did not telh me so be- 
fore.” Henry blushed-—his father went on—“ and that 


William opened the gate, and William Jed the horse 
while you rode ;” (here Henry interrupted again,) Z cut 





the rope, sir, and J proposed to mount first.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. } 





“Indeed! why I find I have not heard the account as 
it really was, then.” Henry looked very sober. 

“Js this the way you told your story when the man 
caught you?” Henry looked down. 

“Did you try to excuse yourself, and throw all the 
blame upon William? or did you manfully tell the thing 





just as it was, and express your regret at the part you had 
taken in it?” : : 

Henry twisted the buttons on his jacket, but didn’t like 
to speak. ; 

‘*T should like to know,” continued his father, “ but 
you may do as you please, about telling me.” 

Henry hesitated a moment longer, and then, without 
raising his eyes, said, ‘I did not tell any Le about it, but 
1 tried not to tell any more about myself than T could 
help.” 

“ Was that a right way to do?” 

‘No sir.” ; ; 

“A noble boy, after having assisted in getting a com- 
panion into trouble, would have taken also his share of 
the blame.” 

‘¢ William tried as hard to clear himself, as I did,” re- 
turned Henry. 

“IT don’t doubt it,” replied his father, ‘‘ but your duty 
was plain, notwithstanding.” 

He said Mr. Smith lived in his father’s house, and 
therefore he could ride Mr. Smith’s horse.” va 

“ And did you then feel satisfied that you and William 
were atliberty to take the horse?” Henry acknowledged 
that he did not. 

“Mr. Smith hires the house, but for that reason has 
William, (or you) a right to take his property and use it 
without leave ?”’ 

Henry put his handkerchief to his eyes; he had long 
been trying to keep back his tears. , 

“If in future, you get into trouble, (which I hope you 
will not do,) will you honestly tell the whole truth at first?” 
asked his father. 

Henry promised. 

‘*Well,” returned Ais father, “you have certainly 
done very wrong this afternoon, (and I now forbid your 
ever mounting a horse again without my leave,) but I am 
happy that you came and told me about it. I should have 
been much more displeased had you concealed it, and I 
found it out afterwards.” 

Henry felt quite relieved when he went to bed; “ hon- 
esty is the best policy,” thought he, only I wish I had 
been honest first, and told a straight story to Mr. Smith’s 
man, and to father; if Mr. Smith ever mentions the af- 
fair to me, { will frankly tell him the whole.” 

Henry never could find out how William managed ; 
he always seemed embarrassed when the subject was 
mentioned—but Henry knew that William must be un- 
happy, if he had concealed it from his father. 

Henry didn’t mount any more horses without leave. 

Mary ANN. 


History and Biography. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History or THE American Revotution.—No. 7. 
1765. Effects of the Stamp Act—its Repeal. 

The news of the passage of the stamp act created great 
excitement in America. The newspapers and the most 
influential citizens cried out against ‘it, as a wanton in- 
fringement of their rights. An association was formed, 
called “‘ The Sons of Liberty ;”. the members of which 
bound themselves to march at their own expense to any 
part of the continent, if necessary, in order to maintain 
the principles of the English constitution in America, and 
touse all their efforts to prevent the execution of the 
stamp act. 

The Legislature of Virginia passed resolutions, declar- 
ing that the first settlers of the colony, brought with them 
all the rights of Englishmen, and among others, the right 
of being governed by their own assembly, in the matter of 
taxes; and that any attempt totax them in any other way, 
was unconstitutional and void ; and that any person who 
should maintain to the contrary, was an enemy to the 
colony. M. Fauquier, the Lieut. Governor, hearing of 
this, dissolved the. assembly; but in the new election, 
those who voted for the resolutions were re-elected, and 
those who voted against them were not. These resolu- 
tions were circulated through the colony, and published 
in the newspapers throughout New England. ‘This took 
place in May, 1765. Very early on the morning of the 
14th of August, two effigies were seen hanging on an old 
elm, at the southend of Boston, one of which represent- 
ed a stamp officer, and the other a jack-boot, out of which 
rose a horned head, which appeared to look round. 

This spectacle soon attracted a crowd, who were in- 
spired with enthusiasm, and by one consent, the day was 
devoted to recreation. About dusk, the images were 
taken from the tree, laid on a bier, and carried in proces- 
sion with solemnity. The people followed, shouting, 
‘Liberty and property forever—no stamp.” Passing 
through the town-house, they went down King street into 
Kilby street, where they arrived in front of a house owned 
by a Mr. Oliver, which they supposed was to be a stamp 
office. Here they halted, and without further ceremony, 
demolished the house to its foundation. Carrying with 
them the wood of the house, they proceeded to Mr. Oli- 
ver’s dwelling-house, where they beheaded his effigy and 
broke all his windows in an instant. They then car- 




















ried the images to the top of Fort Hill, where they kin- 
dled a fire of the wood of Oliver’s house, and burnt them. 
They then returned to his dwelling, and destroyed his 
garden fences, broke open the doors, and demolished his 
furniture. At midnight, they disbanded. The next day 
Oliver notified the principal citizens that he had written to 
England requesting to be excused from the office of dis- 
tributor of stamps. The next evening, the people re-as- 
sembled and erected a pyramid, intending another bonfire, 
but upon hearing of Oliver’s resignation, they repaired to 
the front of his house, gave three cheers, and departed. 
Hearing a rumor that Lieut. Governor Hutchinson 
had written to England in favor of stamp duties, they Fe- 
paired to his house; but, on being assured that he had 
written against it, they cheered him and dispersed. On 
the 26th of the same month, the mob collected again, de- 
stroyed the office and records of the vice-admiralty court, 
demoished the fursiture of Benjamin Hallowell, collector 
of customs; and becoming intoxicated with the wine in 
the cellars, they proceeded to the mansion of Gov. Hutch- 
inson, the most magnificent and best furnished house in 
the colony, which was devoted to ruin and pillage. The 
plate, the pictures, the furniture, the apparel of the Gov- 
ernor, and $4,50) in specie were carried off. But not 
content with this, they destroyed all the manuscripts and 
papers relating tothe public service, which the Governor 
had been thirty years in collecting. All this was done 
under an erroneous impression f®at he had favored the 
laying of stamp duties, 

The next morning was the time for holding the Su- 
preme Court, of which the governor was president; and 
he was obliged to appear in citizen’s clothes, while the 
rest of the judges and lawyers had on their robes. The 
court, to show their disapprobation of these proceedings, 
refused to transact any business, and adjourned to the 
15th of October. 

The next day, the principal citizens assembled in Fa- 
neuil Hall to express their disapprobation of the mob, 
and voted that the selectmen and magistrates of the town 
be requested to use their utmost endeavors to suppress such 
disorders in future; and the next day the Governor issued 
a proclamation offering a reward of $1,500 for any of the 
ringleaders, and $500 for any of the other persons en- 
gaged in the mob, and tranquility was restored. 

About the same time, there were similar tumults in 
Newport and Providence, R.1I.; in New Haven, Norwich, 
Lebanon and Windham, Ct.; in New Hampshire, New 
York, Maryland and other parts; so that no one ventur- 
ed to accept the office of distributor of stamps. In many 
places, also, the lawyers and notaries met and entered 
into agreement, not to purchase stamped paper; and the 
justices of the peace in Westmoreland district, Va., pub- 
lished that they could do no business, because of the stamp 
act. To increase the excitement, satirical pamphlets 
were circulated. In New York, the stamp act was print- 
ed and circulated under the title of ‘* The Folly of Eng- 
land and Ruin of America.’ In Boston, a newspaper 
was published, entitled ‘The Constitutional Courant ; 
containing matters interesting to Liberty and more repug- 
nant to Loyalty.” The frontispiece represented a serpent 
cut into eight pieces. On the head was “N. E.” for New 
England, and on the body the initials of the other colonies, 
with the words “‘ Join or die,” over it, in large numbers. 

On the 5th of October, the ships which brought the 
stamped paper appeared in sight of Philadelphia. Imme- 
diately, all the vessels in the harbor hoisted their colors 
half-staff high, the usual token of mourning. The bells 
were muffled and tolled for the rest of the day. At 4 in 
the afternoon, several thousand citizens met at the State 
House to consult on proper measures to prevent the exe- 
cution of the stamp act. On motion of William Allen, 
son of the Chief Justice, it was agreed to send a deputa- 
tion to John Hughes, principal officer of the stamps 
for the province, to request him to resign his office, to 
which, after long resistance, he consented. In the midst 
of the general ferment, the Quakers and Episcopalians 
maintained a perfect calm, and appeared disposed to sub- 
mit to the stamp act. 

The stamped paper arrived in Boston on the 10th of 
September, and the Governor stored it in the castle. But 
on the Ist of November, all the bells in the city sounded 
the funeral knell. T'wo immense figures were found sus- 
pended on the great elm, which was called the “ Tree of 
Liberty.” Soon the whole town was in uproar. At3 in 
the afternoon, the effigies were taken from the tree, car- 
ried round the town, amid the shouts of the populace, 
hung on a gallows, and afterwards cut in pieces and 
thrown to the winds. Soon after, they proceeded to Mr. 
Oliver’s house, and after dragging him to the foot of the 
liberty tree, compelled him a second time to renounce 
upon oath, the office ofstamp distributor. Over the doors 
of the public offices, was found written this inscription : 
“Let him that shall first distribute or employ stamped 
paper, look well to his house and furniture. Vox Por- 
ULI.” 

In New York, the Lieut. Governor lodged the paper 
in Fort George. But the populace broke into his stable, 
and drew his coach in triumph through the city, and then 
erected a gallows on the public square, on which they 
hung his effigy, with a piece of stamped paper in his right 
hand, and the figure of a demon in his left. It was after- 
wards taken down, and carried in procession, together 
with the coach, to the gate of the fortress, where the 
whole was burnt under the very mouths of the cannon. 
Other outrages were committed upon the property of per- 





sons who had shown themselves friendly to stamp duties. 
They afterwards intimidated the Governor to deliver up 





the paper, which they deposited in triumph in the City 
Hall. Ten bales which arrived afterwards, were commit- 
ted to the flames. @ x 

After this aggengg#l theeting was held in the fiela® 
near New York, aywhich a committee was appointed to 
correspond with t friends of liberty in other colonies ; 
which led to the Yormation of a general league of the 
**Sons of Liberty ” in New York and Connecticut, in 
which they bound themselves at any time to march to the 
succor of any who might be brought into danger by their 
opposition to the stamp act; to punish those who should 
be instrument introducing stamped paper; and to 
protect all public officers against any fines they might in- 
cur by not conforming to the act. 

The merchants of New York entered into agreement to 
order no more goods from Great Britain till the act was 
repealed; and the retail traders resolved not to buy any 
more English goods. The merchants of Philadelphia, ex- 
cept the Quakers, entered into a similar agreement. The 
Philadelphians also declared that no American ought to 
pay any debts owed in England, till the law was repealed, 
and that no lawyer should be allowed to prosecute for 
such debts. From these measures England suffered im- 
mensely in her trade. 

A society was formed in New York, to encourage do- 
mestic manufactures; and to increase the production of 
wool, it was resolved to abstain from eating lambs’ meat, 
and not to buy any meat of butcher’s who should kill 
lambs. And all classes of citizens entered with spirit into 
these measures, clothing themselves in domestic manufac- 
tures. 

On the Ist day of November, the day fixed by law for 
the stamp act to take effect, not a single sheet of stamped 
paper could be found in all the colonies of New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the Carolinas, 
The consequence was, a total cessation of all business 
that could not be transacted without stamped paper. The 
courts were closed; the ports were shut; even marriages 
were no longer celebrated ; but the newspapers continu- 
ed in spite of the law. 

At the instance of the General Assembly of Massachu- 
setts, a Congress was held in New York, in October, com- 
posed of delegates from all the colonies; and they drew 
up a declaration of their rights, with a strong remonstrance 
against the law, which they sent to the King and to both 
Houses of Parliament. These petitions were to be pre- 
sented in England by special agents appointed for the 
purpose and supported by the several provinces. Similar 
petitions were sent by several of the colonial legislatures. 

In the meantime, great opposition arose against the law 
in England, in consequence of the injury done by it 
to the trade of the country ; and the ministry who brought 
it forward were compelled to resign. Parliament met on 
the 17th of December, and the new ministry brought for 
ward a bill for the repeal of the stamp act; which, after 
much warmth of discussion, on both sides, finally passed 
by a majority of 98. But at the same time, an act was 
passed declaring that the Parliament of Great Britain had 
authority to make laws to bind the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever ; so that the principle for which the colonists 
contended was not yet gained, though a victory was ob- 
tained. The news of the repeal, however, was received 
with great joy, throughout the colonies. 

Washington united heartily in all orderly measures in 
opposition to the stamp act, which he characterised as an 
‘unconstitutional method of taxation, and a direful at- 
tack on the liberties of the colonists.” N. 












Religion. 








A GOOD SERMON. 


We have heard a story of the elder Dr. Beecher, now 
of Cincinnati, that is said to be true, and is worth putting 
into types, as illustrating the truth that we never can tell 
what may result from an apparently very insignificant ac- 
tion. The doctor once engaged to preach for a country 
‘minister, on exchange, and the Sabbath proved to be one 
excessively stormy, cold and uncomfortable. It was in 
mid-winter, and the snow was piled in heaps all along in 
the roads, so as to make the passage very difficult. Still 
the minister urged his horse through the drifts, till he 
reached the church, put the animal into the shed, and 
went in, As yet there was no person in the house, and 
after looking about, the old gentleman—then young—took 
his seat in the pulpit. Soon the door opened, and a single 
individual walked up the aisle, looked about and took 4 
seat. The hour came for commencing service, but no 
more hearers. 

Whether to preach to such an audience or not was now 
the question—and it was one that Lyman Beecher was 
not. long in deciding. He felt that he had a duty to per- 
form, and he had no right to refuse to do it, because only 
one man could reap the benefit of it; and accordingly he 
went through all the services, praying, singing, preaching, 
and the benediction, with only one hearer. And when 
all was over, he hasted down from the desk to speak to 
his “‘ congregation,” but he had departed. 

A circumstance so rare was referred to occasionally, 
but twenty years after, it was brought to the doctor’s min 
quite strangely. Travelling somewhere in Ohio, the doc- 
tor alighted from the stage, one day, in a pleasant village, 
when a gentleman stepped up and spoke to him, familiar- 
ly calling him by name. “I do not remember you,” said 
the doctor. ‘I suppose not,” said the stranger ; ‘‘ but we 





spent two hours together, in a house, alone, once in @ 
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storm.’ ‘I do not recall it, sir;’? added the old man— 
“pray when was it?” ‘ Do you remember preaching, 
twenty years ago, in such a place, toa single person?” 
“Yes, yes,” said the doctor, grasping his hand, ‘I do, 
indeed, and if you are the man, I have been wishing to 
see you ever since.’” “IT am the man, sir; and that ser- 
mon saved my soul, made a minister of me, and yonder is 
my — The converts of that sermon are all over 
Ohio!’ 
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ORIGINAL. 
TRUE STORY OF A LITTLE BOY. 

Iam a little boy just four years old; my name is Georgy, 
but my mother and my aunty call me “ little golden ;” 
they call my baby sister ‘‘ golden,” too, I suppose, because 
of our golden hair. 

Ido not play in the street, much, but I play in my 
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fither’s yard, with my waggon, and wheelbarrow, and my 
dog Leo. 

One day “‘Siah and I were playing up in the garden, 
and we found a hole in the fence, and we crept through, 
ad found some water, and played in it—and I fell right 
in, and the water came all round me, and made me cold ; 
ad Siah pulled me out of the water, and we went home; 
and I cried, and aunty put some dry clothes on me, and 
ge me some warm supper, and uncle nailed a great 
board over the hole ‘in the fence, so that little boys can’t 
get out there any more. 

But I shan’t go there again, I shall stay in my yard, 
and play with my wagon. 

Aunty made a little song for me, about little Georgie. 
Jlove to hear my mother sing it, here it is: 


Little Georgie one day fell 

In some water called a well ; 

Little Siah pulled him out, 

Though he’s neither tall, nor stout. 
Tumble, tumble, tumble in, 
Little Georgie tumbled in. 


Aunty ran with all her speed 

To assist him in his need ; 

There she found her darling pet, 

Shiv’ring with the cold and wet, 
Tumble, &c. 


When she rubbed and dressed him dry, 

Then he ceased to sob and cry, 

Said he never more would go 

To the place that served him so. 
Tumble, &c. 


Uncle Siah found the hole 
» Through which the little urchins stole, 
He nailed a board safe in its place, 
And entered with a smiling face. 
Tumble, &c. 


Little boys, who out doors play, 
Should their Mother’s voice obey ; 
Or they, like Georgie, may be found, 
In a deep hole under ground. 
Tumble, tumble, tumble in, 


Georgie never go there again. Mary Ann. 








Benevolence. 
MISSIONARY GLEANER. 


If we love to read of foreign lands, or of strange scenes 
ind adventures, or of what is doing to make the world 
wiser and better, we shall most likely have our desires 
gratified by reading one of the many useful books which 
have been written by missionaries. A work was lately 
printed, called ‘‘ Recollections of an Indian Missionary ; 
by the Rev. C. B. Leupolt.” As it contains many pleas- 
ing facts about the Hindoo scholars in the orphan schools, 
veshall glean a few anedotes from it, which are likely 
— our interest, excite our pity, and encourage our 
earts, 








HINDOO SCHOOL BOYS, 


After the missionaries had been sometime at their work 
itBenares, in the East Indies, they found the need of na- 
Wwe helpers ; but how to obtain them was the difficulty. 
They talked and prayed over the subject; when they 
thought, if they could take charge of some of the poor 
orphan children and teach them, they might, through the 
essing of God, grow up to be Christians, and then be 
made useful to their countrymen. 

It happened about the same time, that there had been 
‘great famine in this part of India. Many parents had 

ed from want, leaving their little children without any 
care for them among their own people. Other parents 
‘wld their children for a few pence, to get rid of the bur- 
€a, and to provide themselves with a little supply of 
‘od. But others deserted their children; for sometimes 
"India, even mothers will lay their babes on the ground, 
t tle them in little cots to the branches of trees, where 
hey soon perish, unless some kind missionary takes them 
his home. 

When the orphans were first brought to Benares, they 
"ere poor, sickly, dirty children, and their habits and 
‘ts were very vile. They had no regard for truth—no 
alte of honesty. Often they ran away, stealing any 

ing they could carry off belonging to the missionaries, 
mai ee almost impossible to teach them to read 


he missionaries, however, went on in faith and pray- 


many of their scholars clean, industrious, orderly, moral, 
and even pious. They were taught different trades; some 
were very clever at weaving carpets, and others became 
good tailors. 

THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT TELL A LIE. 
One of their kind friends had his writing desk relined. 
On returning home from school one day, he found that 





some person had upset the inkstand over his desk, and 
and quite spoiled it. He was very sorry, and asked who 
had done it. No boy would answer. He called them 
round him and said, ‘‘ If no one answers me, I must con- 
clude that none of you have done it, but some one else.” 
Upon this a boy named Francis stepped forward, and 
said, ‘‘ Sir, I have done it. I passed by, and seeing some 
dust upon your desk, I took a duster to wipe it off, and 
thereby spilled the ink. I got frightened at this, wished 
to wipe it up, and thus spoiled the whole desk.” ‘This 
boy now feared to tell a lie; how unlike the conduct of 
the native boys in general ! 
THE LITTLE ROBBER CHANGED. 
An orphan scholar, from his dishonest habits, got the 
name of “Captain of the thieves.” One day he was 
twice punished for theft. When he was punished the 
second time, he promised solemnly that he would not 
steal again; but he had scarcely left the room when he 
threw himself on the ground, crept to the house of one of 
his teachers, got through a window, and stole a brass ket- 
tle worth several shillings. Yet this bad bey became a 
changed character. One day something was missed. 
When all were present, the boys were asked if they had 
found it; when this boy said, ‘‘ 1 know where it is; it lies 
in the garden.” ‘ Why did you not take itup when you 
saw it?’ he was asked; when he replied, “I was pass- 
ing and saw it, and it looked so nice; but I thought, 
‘You shall not get me!’ and so [ left it.” On sending 
two other boys to the spot, it was found in the place the 
first one had said. ‘This poor boy knew his heart, and he 
feared to touch what he saw on the ground, lest he should 
be tempted again to steal. After a time this little fellow 
died, “‘ but I hope,” says his teacher, “‘to meet him in 
heaven.” 
THE SICK MISSIONARY AND THE ORPHANS. 


Hours of sorrow have sometimes been cheered by mo- 
ments of gladness. One day a missionary was ill of a 
severe fever. He lay onhis couch, not knowing whether 
he would live or die. About noon four boys came into 
the room. ‘They asked a few questions, and then stood 
in silence by his bedside. He, in a short time fell asleep. 
In his slumber he heard a gentle murmur, which awoke 
him. On turning to learn whence it came, he saw the 
four boys kneeling round his bed, and heard them sweetly 
pray tothe Father of mercy for his recovery. They 
said, ‘‘ Lord, make him well; we cannot spare him ; thou 
must make him well; we will take no denial; therefore, 
the sooner thou makest him well the more we shall praise 
thee.” It was the prayer of faith, coming from praying 
hearts; it was heard and answered. 

THE LITTLE HINDOO POET. 


An orphan boy received the name of Thomas; as he 
grew up he gave much trouble to his teachers. One day, 
however, he came to the missionary in his study, and said, 
‘** Now, sir, I will tell you what has taken place in my 
heart. I have been a wicked boy; I have offended you, 
and set a bad example to the rest; but above all, I have 
offended God, I am now come to ask your forgiveness.” 

Missionary. Ask pardon of God: for, indeed, you 
have offended him. 

Thomas. I havedone so, and I trusthe has pardoned me. 

M. Ask forgiveness of the boys; for you have set them 
a bad example, and led them into much mischief. 

T. I have asked it of them, and they have forgiven me. 

M. My forgiveness you have at all times. 

Thomas then related what he had felt from a sermon, 
and how he had been led to reflect on his former life. 
After this time, he showed much love for private prayer 
and reading the word of God. One day Thomas was 
found writing. On being asked what he was doing, he 
said, ‘“‘I have merely put down some thoughts of mine.” 
On taking up the writing, it was found that he had com- 
posed some hymns—five in his native tongue, and two in 
English. 

It can hardly be expected of a poor Hindoo boy to 
compose hymns in English correctly; but on the whole, 
he managed them very weli; and, as they will show how 
a converted heathen boy thinks and feels, one of them 
shall be given, with two or three words altered :— 


O God, give me thy Holy Ghost, 

That we may praise thee, Lord of hosts; 
That we may have renewed hearts, 

And shunning sin, walk in thy paths. 


O Lord our God, we pray to thee ; 
Incline thine ear, attend and see, 
And give us richly of thy grace, 
That we may see thee face to face, 


Tribes of the earth in God rejoice, 
And laud him with a solemn voice ; 
For he is God; ’tis he alone 

Who made the world by his dear Son. 


But O my God, show grace on me, 
And give me light that I may see 
My sinfulness, so great, so vast! 
And ask forgiveness for the past. 


With thousand thanks, I praise thee, Lord, 
For giving me thy holy word, 
To teach me here thy Son to love, 





*,and, after a time, they had the pleasure of seeing 





And be, through him a saint above. 


Obituary. 








DEATH OF AN INDIAN BOY. 


Aramoosy was an Indian chief, who lived near the 
mission station where Mr. Bernau labored in South Amer- 
ica. For several years he kept aloof from the mission ; 
but, being at length softened by the death of four of his 
children, he consented to give the remaining one to be 
educated in the school. From the commencement this 
boy appeared to be influenced by the grace of God. He 
soon learned to read; and while the other children were 
playing, he would go apart and study the New Testament. 
At length he fell sick. His father, fearing he would die, 
came and carried him off secretly into the woods, for the 
purpose of conjuring the evil spirit on his behalf. The 
boy took with him his Testament, prayer-book, and hymn 
book; but no one knew whither he had been carried. 
When Mr. Bernau had heard that he had been carried off, 
he says, ‘‘ I gave my scholars a holiday, in order that they 
might seek in all directions for their companion. When 
they succeeded in finding him, I immediately went to 
him. ‘Iam miserable,” said the poor child ; ‘‘ Oh, take 
me back with you!” ‘TI cannot,” I replied,” “ without 
your father’s consent.” Seeing the boy’s misery, Aramoo- 
sy, at length, consented to bring him back the following 
day. When I visited him, I said to him, ‘* My child, 
where is your hope? I think you will not be much lon- 
ger in this lower world.” He replied, ‘‘ You have often 
told us in school that Jesus Christ shed his blood for sin- 
ners; you also said that he invites children to come to 
him; I have come to him.” ‘Do you believe that your 
sins are forgiven?” ‘I do believe,” he replied, ‘ that 
he has forgiven my sins.”” Some days after, he said, “I 
believe that this will be my last day.” He was prayed for 
and comforted. His father came to see him, and he said 
to him, ‘‘ Father, God gave you five children, and he has 
taken them away one after another; Iam the last. I fear 
if I had grown up you would not have given me up to 
God. You donot care what the missionary says; and 
when he begs you to come and settle near him, and learn 
about Jesus, you say, Wait a little. I fear the time will 
never come.” ‘The boy was right, the ‘ convenient season’ 
never did come. Aramoosy died some time after in the 
woods. He was, however, now greatly moved by his 
child’s address; and, although an Indian in his native 
state never weeps, when I met him, as he left his son, 
tears were on his face: this being the only instance which 
has come to my knowledge, where an Indian, in his un- 
converted state, has been seen to shed tears. ‘‘ What is 
the matter?” I inquired. Aramoosy made no reply, and 
passed on. The child repeated what he had said to his 
father; and when 1 asked whether he had spoken with 
the duty and affection due to a parent, he replied that he 
thought he had,- and added, that he hoped he had not 
sinned in speaking to him. About midnight he begged 
that the boys, who were sleeping in the adjoining room, 
would procure alight. This being done, he requested 
that they would sing the hymn, 

How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear! 


It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 


When that was ended, he said, “I should like much 
to see the missionary once more ;” but when he was told 
the hour, he observed, ‘‘ No, he istired; do not call him.” 
He then requested the by-standers to pray; and as they 
were praying around his hammock, his happy spirit de- 
parted into the regions of bliss and glory.’’ 

Bernau’s Missionary Labors in British Guiana. 








Natural History. 


A RARD BIRD. 


There is in this city a bird of the talking sptcies, 
which has made rapid progress in the art of speech. 
It is the Mino, a native of Sumatra in the East Indies, 
and is but little more than a year old. It may be seen at 
the Hair Dressing Room of Mr. Babcock, in Washing- 
ton street. Stepping in there yesterday forenoon, we 
were accosted by a voice speaking in a familiar tone, 
‘How dy’e do?” We looked at Mr. B. and the gentle- 
man who was in the chair, submitting to the process of 
shaving, and who were the only persons in the room, and 
were perfectly satisfied that the voice came from neither 
of them, when the same voice repeated, “‘ How are you ?” 
and ina moment more, it said, as distinctly and politely 
as could be spoken by half the human family, ‘‘ Good 
morning.” We now thought it time to look after our in- 
visible friend, and espied him in a corner behind an open 
door, just as he was repeating, “‘ What are you going to 
do?’ and ina minute after, “ Where do you think of 
going?” He then repeated several of his first salutations, 
and being in atalking mood, went through a variety of 

hrases which he had learnt on his voyage, such as “Ship 
ahoy?” “ Hollo Joe,” “‘ Let go that , naming some 
sea rigging which was wholly unintelligible to any but a 
sailor. He would also attempt to “ box the compass,” 
and repeat ‘‘ West norwest by West,’’ with great distinct- 
ness. He had also learnt other phrases from the sailors, 











which were too profane to be any credit to her teachers. 
Besides other common sentences, such as ‘“‘ Whose dog is 
| that?” and “ What o’clock is it?’ he will imitate the 





creaking of a rudder, the rush of wind through the rigging 
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n a gale, and the cackling of fowls. The name given to 
his really wonderful bird is Jerome. It is almost the 
size of the carrier pigeon; its plumage is a brilliant pur- 
ple, and aside from its remarkable gift of the power of 
speech, is a most beautiful bird. It is said to be exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain one of this species, as very few 
will stand the hardships of the voyage. Jerome is con- 
tinually improving and making additions to his stock of 
phrases. He would, with his present acquirements, be 
considered by bird fanciers cheap at $100. [Salem Gaz. 








Editorial. 
THE LOOSE LEAF. 


A Sabbath School teacher was once illustrating the import- 
ance of faithfulness in the performance of little duties, and in 
so doing related the following incident :—Two scholars, John 
and Edgar, were coming out of Sabbath School. One rudely 
pushed the other from the steps of the building; John thought 
he would not get angry on the Sabbath, and so soon after they 
had listened to the instructions of a pious teacher. With some 
difficulty he avoided manifesting any displeasure at the rude 
treatment he had received. He felt his angry feelings begin to 
rise, but he made a strong effort and kept them down. 

There was a loose leaf in Edgar’s Testament—a very beauti- 
ful gilt edged volume, which he valued very highly. As they 
were walking along homeward, John being a very little behind 
Edgar, the leaf fell out; and lay onthe ground. John saw it, 
and at first was tempted to let it lie, and say nothing about it; 
but he overcame that temptation, and called to Edgar to stop. 
Edgar walked on and paid no attention to John’s call. John 
told him what he had dropped; but he did not hear him, or 
rather would not attend to what he said. “Now,” thought John, 
“T have done my duty; I will leave the leaf here in the road; 
his book will be spoiled, but it is his own fault.” 

He was about to pass on, when it occurred to him that he felt 
a pleasure in the thought that the book would be, in a measure, 
spoiled. through the loss of the leaf. It seemed to him that it 
was like rejoicing over an enemy instead of loving him. At 
any rate to leave the leaf to be trodden into the mud, or to be 
blown away by the winds, was not returning good for evil. So 
he picked up the leaf, and ran and overtook Edgar, and gave it 
tohim. Edgar took it without thanking him, and passed on. 
Their ways now separated. John went liome with a good con- 
science, 

What became of Edgar? He went on his way, not happy, 
for he knew he had done wrong. In his uneasiness, the conse- 
quence of a consciousness of having done wrong, he kept shift- 
ting his Testament from one hand to the other,-and soon drop- 
ped the leaf again. There was no one behind him to pick it up 
and give it to him. 

It happened that soon after he had dropped it, it was picked 
up by a man who was walking in the opposite direction. He 
wasan infidel. As soon as he saw to what book the leaf belong- 
ed, he cast it away with an expression of contempt; but just as 
the leaf was passing from his hand, a few words caught his ae 
tention, and he was led to stoop down, and take up the leaf 
again, and read the whole sentence. It was this: “God so lov- 
ed the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting 
life”. The sentence smote him to the heart. He reflected upon 
it. He sought the volume of which it wasa part. Ie read it 
and became a Christian man. His influence ever after was on 
the side of religion. 

Great effects thus followed the performance of that small act 
of duty on the part of John. If he had left the leaf in thé road 
after he had vainly called to Edgar to stop, it would not have 
fallen in the wicked man’s way ; it would not have become the 
instrument in the hand of God, of saving an immortal soul. 3. a. 














GLEANINGS. 

Tre Boox.—The Bible means the Book. It is in one sense 
the only Book. It is the only Book which has God for its au- 
thor, and which is to be always relied on for truth and perfect 
accuracy. It is the only book that is adapted to the circumstances, 
capacities and tastes of all mankind. It is the rich man’s book, 
the poor man’s book, a book for the high, and a book for the 
low, for the young and for the old. 

Queen Elizabeth used to read it in her palace. John Quincy 
Adams read it in the White House. A poor black man who 
had ran away from slavery to Canada, was found studying it by 
the light ofa pine knot, with his little son for a teacher ; and 
when he found himself able to read a passage of the word of 
God, he jumped up, clapped his hands, and shouted for joy! n. 


fi es Fane 

A Jew’s Testimony.—Onr readers know that the Jews hate 
Christianity. Mordecai M. Noah, of New York, a Jew by birth 
and profession, after travelling in the Turkish dominions, and 
other Eastern countries, returned to this country, and as he set 
foot on our shores, exclaimed, “ Thank God, I am in a Christian 
land!” He had seen the difference between Christianity and 
other systems of religion in the influence they have upon soci- 
ety, especially in giving security to life and property. This tes- 
timony is valuable as coming from a Jew. Nn. 

—_—_—_—o—. 

Tae Briere anp Purenovocy.—Some years ago, Dr. Sewall 
was delivering a lecture in Washington City on Phrenology ; and 
he produced the skull of Voltaire, dnd showed that the bumps 
of veneration and conscientiousness were very strongly develop- 








ed, and challenged the Phrenologist to account for it, on the 
principle that there is any trath in the science. To the surprise 
of every body they came out and boldly avowed that it was Vol- 
taire’s conscientiousness and veneration for God that led him to 
reject the Bible ; thus showing the tendency of Phrenology to 
Infidelity. N. 








Variety. 








RELIGION IN PALACES. 


It is related that when the late Duke of Kent was expressing 
concern about the state of his soul in the prospect of death, his 
physician endeavored to soothe his mind, by referring to his 
high station, and his honorable conduct in the distinguished 
situation in which Providence had placed him—and that the 
Duke stopped him short by saying, “No; remember if Jam 
saved it is not as a PRINCE, but as a SINNER.” On asking his 
physician if he were accustomed to pray, the latter replied, 
“ Please your royal highness, I hope I say my prayers; but shall 
I bring a prayer book ?” “No,” was the answer; “ what I 
mean is, that if you are accustomed to pray for yourself, you could 
pray for mein my present situation.” The doctor then asked if 
he should call the Duchess. “Do,” said the prince; the duch- 
ess came and offered up a most affecting prayer in Lehalf of her 
beloved husvand. “ Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called.” ‘“ How hardly,” says 
He who cannot err, “shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven—with men this is impossible, but with 
God all things are possible.” The late Countess of Huntington 
used to say,she was thankful for the letter M in the word 
“ many ” in the passage above quoted; if that had been left out, 
she should have been excluded from Heaven. 

——— oe 


SAILORS : USEFULNESS OF TRACTS. 


About nine months ago, a tract visiter who had been a sea- 
man, was in astore whien two of his former messmates came in, 
and the following conversation ensued: “ Well, Jim,” said one 
of them, “ I’m going away.” “ Where, Jack 2” “Up the Straits 
to Genoa.” “Well, I’ve a bundle of tracts here, that I’ve just 
got from’ the tract missionary: you'll take a few, won’t you” 
* No, that Ishan’t—I don’t want them.” “Why they'll do no 
harm any how.” “TI don’t care; I don’t wan’t them, I tell you.” 
** Well Jim,” said the other sailor, “if he won’t take them, give 
them to me ”—and to him they were accordingly given. 

Wednesday, July 2d, as the visiter was in the street, he was 
hailed by the former of these two men, who, when they stopped 
to converse, thus addressed him: “1’m just going away again, 
Jim. I haven’t seen you before since I came to New York. | 


wish you would give me some religious tracts and books. Per- |. 


haps you forget how roughly I refused, when you offered me 
some before I went up the Straits. But though I refused the 
tracts then, I read them when I got out to sea, and I trust I read 
them to profit. At first they made me very unhappy, but aftera 
time I found the Saviour very precious to my soul, and my only 
hope. I trust I have found forgiveness through his blood, and 
now J am an unworthy member of a Church. Jim, the tracts 
proved a blessing to my poor soul: God bless you, Jim! Give 
tracts to every sailor. I want some to giveaway myself. Yes, 
Jim, give ’em tracts, and be sure and pray for me and for all 
poor sailors.” [M. ¥. Observer. 
ee 


THE EAR-WIG AND THE SPIDER. 


I was much amused the other day, in my study, nesran open 
window, by watching a sharp battle between a large spideranda 
strong ear-wig; each had met his match; they struggled a long 
time, and fought fiercely. At last mister spider seized the ear- 
wig by the head, and held him so firmly as induced him to turn 
his tail erect, as though in self-defence ; when the spider, keep- 
ing his hold firmly, wound with his long legs his web a great 
number of times round his opponent’s body, so preventing entire- 
ly the use of his legs; after this, he soon dragged him to his 
hole, and enjoyed a fine feast. I thought this would be a fine 
lesson for little boys, which'contains two parts :— 

1. A lesson of watchfuluess,—to keep out of danger of sin, Sa- 
tan, and the world; had the ear-wig been watchful, he would 
not have been caught by the spider. 

2. Alesson of erance. The spider never ceased one mo- 
ment till he had entirely conquered his foe, though he was large 
and strong, and difficult of conquest. So, if you have an evil 
temper to conquer, persevere in prayer to God, and he will con- 
quer it; so, if you have a difficult study, persevere, and you will 
conquer it; so, if you are in any duty that is difficult of perform- 
ance, persevere, and you will be a conqueror like the spider. 

(London) Christian Penny Magazine. 


——~_— 


A HINT TO PARENTS. 


Few parents realize how much their children may be taught 
at home by devoting a few minutes to their instruction every 
day. Leta parent make the experiment with his son of ten 
years old for a single week, and only during the hours which 
are spent in school. Let him make a companion of his child— 
converse with him familiarly—put to him questions—answer in- 
quiries—communicate facts, the result of his reading or obser- 
vation—awaken his curiosity—explain difficulties—the meaning 
of things and the reason of things—and all this inan easy, play- 
ful manner, without seeming to impose a task, and he will him- 
self be astonished at the progress which will be made, 

— 


Q! THAT THEATRE! 


“Some time ago,” says the Rev. T. Fisk, in his sermon in 
the British Pulpit, “I called to see a mother; she was in distress, 
She not merely wept, but wept aloud.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“Omy child!” and she wept again. “O my child is just 
committed to prison, and I fear he will never return to his father’s 
house ;” and she wept again; and with all my firmness 1 could 
not help weeping too, I was afraid to ask her the cause; but I 
did not need to, for she immediately, in great anguish exclaimed, 

“Oh that Theatre! he was a virtuous, kind youth, till the 
Theatre proved his ruin!” 


—— 
A HINT FOR THE RICH. 

“ Riches,” says Solomon, “ certainly make themselves wings; 
they fly away as an eagle toward heaven.” An old writer has 
said, “ The best way to confine this bird in its nest, is to keep 
its wings well cropped by benevolence !” 





SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


A dog belonging to Mr. James Argle of Hamden, who is 
engaged in a clock factory in that town, carries his master’s din- 
ner to him every day, from his home, a distance over a mile, re. 
turning regularly with the basket. He has never been known 
to betray the confidence reposed in him, and when assailed, de. 
fends his trust with all the tenacity of a dog who “knows his 
rights, and knowing, dare maintain them.” So one may some. 
times “trust a dog with his dinner.” _[.Vew Haven Palladium, 
———— >_>. 


A LESSON IN ENGINEERING. 


“My son,”'said an engineer, “ come hither; I want to show 
you something.” “Well, father, what is it?” “Do you see 
this kettle bail?” “Yes sir.” “There ”—standing it up per- 
pendicularly on the table—“*do you see that?” ‘Yes sir” 
“Well, then,” laying it down upon the table, “do you see 
that? Well, itis no farther round that bail as it lies flat, than 
it is over it when it stands up. So, that when you come toa 
hill, remember it may be no farther around the base than over 
the summit, while it is a great deal easier.” 

—@——— 

Retort.—* Wife,” said a married man, Jooking for his boot. 
jack after she was in bed, “I have a place for all things, and 
you ought to know it.” “ Yes,” says she, “ andI ought to know 
where you keep your late hours.” 


jPoetrp. 
A WISH. 


I ask not golden stores of wealth, 
Or rank, and pomp, and state : 
The noble’s glittering coronety 
The mansion of the great. 
I care not that around my brow 
Fame’s laurel wreath should twine : 
Or that on history’s glowing page 
My name may proudly shine. 
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I envy not the calm retreat, 
From worldly noise and strife, 
The lowly cot, the flower-gemin’d path, 
The simple joys of life. 
Task not that in soft repose 
My peaceful days may glide, 
As the light bark is borne along 
The deep, unruffled tide. 


But this I ask; that while I live, 
I may not live in vain; 

For I would cheer the aching heart, 
And soothe the mourner’s pain; 

Would wipe away grief’s bitter tears, 
The poor man’s struggles aid ; 

And guide the wanderer back, whose steps 
From virtue’s path have strayed. 


Then, whether affluence and state 
Shall be my destined lot, 

Or ’neath the humble cottage roof 
I dwell, it matters not; 

If I, by self-denying love, 
Earth’s weary ones can bless, 

And deepen, as I pass along. 


The stream of happiness. §[Lon. Chris. Wit. 
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FANNY FORESTER’S BIRD. 

It was mentioned the other. day that a paragraph in the Maul- 
main Free Press announced that a daughter had been born to 
Mrs. Judson of the mission at Maulmaim, formerly well known 
under her nom de plume of Fanny Forester. We are glad to 
have more decided confirmation of the fact from the lady’s own 
testimony, which is not so metaphorical that there will be any 
question of its signification. The lines which follow, and which 
bear date, Maulmain, January, 1848, (Fanny is at the antipodes, 
you must remember,) are from the June number of the Colum- 
bian Magazine, where they appear under the title of “ My Bird:” 


Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded, oh so lovingly ! 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge, 
Jn winsome helplessness she lies, 

Two rose leaves, with a silken fringe, 
Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


There’s not in Ind a lovelier bird ; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest ; 

Oh God, thou has a fountain stirred, 
Whose waters never more shall reg! 


This beantiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from heaven, 
This bird with the immortaf wing, 
To me—to me, thy hand has given. 


The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue from mine; 

This life, which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel. with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room— 
I tremble with delicious fear; 
The future with its light and gloom, 
Time and eternity are here. 


Doubts—hopes, in eager tumult rise; 
Hear, oh, my God! one earnest prayer :— 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there! 


—— 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION—VOL. XXI, 


Bound, in different styles of binding, may now be had at thie 








office. Price $1, or $1,25. Also, a few copies of previous Vols. © 


{G~ PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half a Cent a 
piece.—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companron, for several 
years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour and 
correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for Fifty 
Cents a hundred. 
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